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OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


PAPEES  OF  1871. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

READ  APRIL  20,  1871. 

BY  THOMAS  COCHRAN,  ESQ., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Hevision. 

The  equalization  of  taxes  has  become  a subject  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  United  States,  in  the  last  decade,  that  it  has 
attracted  a larger  share  of  public  attention  than  at  any  former 
period. of  our  history.  It  is  well  that  it  should  receive  such  at- 
tention, not  only  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  enact 
laws,  but  by  every  citizen,  in  order  that  by  examination,  thought 
and  discussion,  a system  for  raising  the  necessary  public  exac- 
tions shall  be  adopted  which  will  be  equal  on  the  subjects  of 
levy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  adjusted  that  the  producing  power 
of  the  country  will  not  be  paralyzed  or  crippled. 

National  taxation  bears  with  equal  pressure  in  all  portions  of 
the  country,  but  each  State  has  its  own  system,  differing  each 
from  the  other,  and  in  some  States,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  same 
laws  do  not  apply  to  all  portions  of  it.  States  and  cities  having 
a wise  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants,  the  en- 
couragement of  enterprise  and  improvements,  and  engaged  in 
honorable  rivalry  for  advancement,  can  not  disregard  the  tax 
systems  of  each  other;  for  taxation,  entering,  as  it  does,  into  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  article  taxed,  or  the  price  at  which 
it  may  be  sold,  will  demand  an  adjustment  to  enable  successful 
competition  to  be  maintained.  This  is  especially  true  at  this 
time,  for  the  large  public  debts  contracted  during  the  late  war, 
the  enhancement  in  the  price  of  materials  and  labor,  and  the 
tendency  in  all  portions  of  the  country  to  make  large  public  ex- 
penditures, renders  the  consideration  of  the  subject  one  of  pri 
mary  importance. 
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TVith  a view  of  calling  further  attention  to  it,  I have  prepared 
this  paper,  which,  while  it  may  contain  some  general  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  will  have  particular  reference  to  our 
city,  referring  to  some  of  its  peculiarities  as  they  have  occurred 
to  my  mind,  and  their  elfect  in  the  application  of  a revenue 
83’stem. 

The  first  point  to  which  I wish  to  direct  attention  is,  that  Phil- 
adelphia derives  nearlj"  all  her  revenue  for  municipal  expenses 
from  taxation  of  real  estate,  and  that  this  sj^stem  has  been  main- 
tained with  more  local  difliculties  than  would  be  encountered  in 
any  of  the  cities  of  the  first-class  in  the  United  States. 

My  reason  for  this  statement  is,  that  we  have  a more  extended 
surface,  both  of  ground  built  upon  and  rural  territory  within  the 
corporate  limits,  with  property"  at  a more  moderate  value,  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Union,  whilst  the  expenditures  of  a city,  in 
many  of  its  heaviest  and  continuous  outlays,  are  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  the  extension  of  the  improved  surface. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  every  person  acquainted  with  the  values  of 
land  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  at  a lower  price  and 
comparativety'  cheajjer  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  than  any  other 
city',  not  excepting  the  new  cities  of  the  ^Vest  whose  population 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty'  thousand.  The  reason  for  this  value 
as  compared  with  Western  cities,  whose  boundaries  may  be  ex- 
tended indefinitety',  is  not  plain,  but  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  their  rapid  growth  in  population  and  com- 
mercial business,  and  high  rates  of  interest  paid  for  money,  justi- 
fied high  rents  for  their  improved  property,  and  in  the  belief  that 
the  population  and  business  of  those  cities  will  multipty'  in  the 
future,  high  and  even  prospective  values  are  maintained  for  prop- 
erty of  which  future  years  only  can  prove  the  real  value. 

A comparison  with  the  older  seaboard  cities  like  Xew  York  and 
Boston,  where  land  has  been  held  for  two  centuries  through  times  of 
expansion  and  depression,  is  perhaps  the  better  test,  and  we  find 
the  reason  in  the  fact,  that  whilst  those  cities  are  circumscribed 
on  many  sides  by  impassable  boundaries  and  limited  in  the 
quantity  of  ground  for  building  purposes,  qur  large  and  level 
surface  enables  building  extension  to  be  made  without  diffi- 
culty or  limit  to  the  north,  west  and  south,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  ground  being  imlimited,  holders  cannot  exact  the  prices  which 
are  obtained  in  cities  whose  building  surface  enables  them  to  im- 
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prove  in  one  direction  only.  A further  reason  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  tliat  the  leading  business  of  the  city’^  of  Philadelphia  is  man- 
ufacturing, and  that  of  New  York  and  Boston,  commercial. 
Commercial  business  must  concentrate  in  certain  streets  or  sec- 
tions of  a city,  and  the  larger  profits  induce  high  values;  but  the 
extended  surface  in  Philadelphia  has  aflbrded  the  manufacturer 
abundant  ground  to  select  eligible  locations  for  his  business,  and 
having  choice  of  location  OA  er  wider  space  than  the  business  of 
cities  that  are  more  largely  commercial,  the  number  of  locations 
from  which  he  may  select  cheapens  the  market  value,  and  high 
or  exorbitant  prices  can  not  be  obtained.  Again,  a majority  of 
the  buildings  erected  in  the  extension  of  the  city  are  two  and 
three-stoiy  dwelling-houses  suitable  for  homes  for  families  of  the 
industrial  and  laboring  classes,  and  this  fact  being  recognized  by 
landholders,  the  price  of  ground  can  not  be  advanced,  except  in 
choice  locations,  bej'ond  the  proportionate  sum  which  the  value  of 
such  houses  will  warrant  for  the  ground,  usually  vaiying  from 
one  dollar  to  four  dollars  per  foot  ground-rent. 

The  introduction  of  the  sj'stem  of  passenger  railwaj's,  (of  which 
we  have  one  hundred  and  eighty'-four  and  one-quarter  miles 
within  the  city  limits,)  affording  rapid  and  cheap  transit,  and  ren- 
dering distance  from  point  to  point  over  our  great  territory'  of 
less  importance,  has  also  contributed  in  keeping  the  values  of 
manj'  localities  from  rising. 

With  ground  at  moderate  prices,  perhaps  there  is  no  large 
city-  in  this  country  where  labor  and  materials  for  building  pur- 
poses are  more  abundant  or  cheaper,  and  the  first  value  of  the 
improvements  will  in  the  main  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. Nor  is  the  capital  necessary'  for  construction  of  dwell- 
ing-houses wanting.  Men  of  large  wealth,  though  rarely  under- 
taking expensive  building  operations  themselves,  show  great 
willingness  to  advance  to  builders  the  means  of  extending  im- 
provements, thus  3'ear  by  j'ear  multiphdng  the  number  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  and  often  in  advance  of  the  demand.  The  supply 
being  equal  to  the  demand,  the  prices  of  the  improvements  are 
moderated,  and  the  rental  value  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
value. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  easily  understood  why  pro- 
perty in  this  city  is  cheaper  than  in  other  cities. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  we  have 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  one-eighth  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, or  eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres — an  area 
larger  than  London,  which  has  seventy-four  thousand  and  seventy 
acres.  Of  this  area,  traversed  by  six  hundred  miles  of  streets 
and  roadways,  (three  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  are  paved,)  the 
built-up  portions,  including  Germantown,  Frankford  and  Mana- 
yunk,  cover  about  twent}^  square  miles,  or  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres.  The  actual  value  of  the  real  estate  returned  foi 
taxable  purposes,  for  1871,  of  the  whole  city,  is  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  and 
ninet3"-six  dollars,  ($491,844,096.) 

Now,  in  order  to  convey  a correct  idea  of  the  an^ount  of  sur- 
face requiring  municipal  expenditures  here,  as  compared  wdth  the 
two  cities  above-mentioned,  we  will  give  the  comparative  figures. 
The  area  of  the  whole  city  of  New  York  is  only  twentj'-two 
square  miles,  or  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  acres, 
and  of  this  surface  onl^^  six  thousand  five  hundred  acres  is  built 
upon.  The  taxable  value  of  the  real  estate  of  New  Y^ork — aver- 
aging about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value — for  1870,  is  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two  millions  one  hundred  and  thirtj'-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ($742,134,350.) 

The  area  of  the  city  of  Boston,  including  Roxbury  and  Dor- 
chester, recently  annexed,  is  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two 
acres,  less  than  one-half  of  which  is  improved,  and  the  taxable 
return  of  the  real  estate,  for  1869-70,  three  hundred  and 
thirtj^-two  millions  fifty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars, 
($332,051,900.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
nearly  six  times  larger  than  New  York  and  nine  times  the  size  of 
Boston,  and  that  the  surface  built  upon  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  those  t'wo  cities  combined.  These  are  facts  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  expenditures  and  the  ability  of  the  city  to 
make  them.  It  will  be  noticed,  that  whilst  the  area  foi  municipal 
care  is  much  larger  in  Philadelphia,  the  taxable  value  of  the  real 
estate  is  relatively  much  less  than  in  those  cities.  That  inci  eased 
surface  makes  additional  expense,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  frontage  of  each  square  of  houses  requires  continuous  ex- 
pense for  repair  of  streets,  street -lighting,  cleansing  streets,  police, 
pipe,  &c.  I know  that  the  impression  is  common,  that  every 
block  of  houses  erected  is  a clear  gain  in  taxation,  and  a result  is 
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spoken  of  as  though  the  revenue  was  to  be  increased  without  addi- 
tional expense.  If  these  houses  are  erected  on  ground,  the  front- 
age of  which  is  alreadj^  graded,  paved,  lighted,  watched,  &c.,  and 
the^'  are  of  the  value  of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  this  impres- 
sion would,  in  a measure,  be  well-founded  ; but  the  extension  of 
small  houses  covering  new  territory,  whilst  they  add  something 
to  the  revenue  of  the  cit}^,  if  we  add  to  the  annual  surface  expense 
f ' which  they  require,  public  school  accomodations  for  the  popula- 

tion, will  not,  in  footing  up  the  balance-sheet,  be  found  to  be  a 
gain  in  this  light. 

How  much  of  our  improved  surface  is  covered  with  small  houses 
yielding  a proportionablj^  small  revenue,  ma}-'  be  seen  from  the  fact 
*\  that,  b^^  a recent  enumeration  of  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  city, 

no  less  than  thirty^-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixt}'-three 
were  two-story  brick,  stone  and  frame  houses,  and  wdien  it  is 
^ , known  that  man^^  of  the  sevent}’-  thousand  one  hundred  and 

seventj'-two  three-story  houses  are  small  in  their  dimensions,  and 
I wdiat  is  commonly  known  as  six-room  houses,  a fair  estimate  may 

• be  formed  of  the  extent.  And  that  this  class  of  buildings  is  pro- 
'll* portionatelj'  increasing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  of  thirteen 

thousand  five  hundred  and  thirtj^-seven  dwelling-houses  erected 
in  the  }^ears  1868,  1869  and  1870,  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  were  but  two-stor}^  buildings. 

In  inviting  attention  to  this  view  of  the  city  in  the  light  of 
revenue,  it  is  not  in  a spirit  of  regret  that  the  facts  are  as  we  have 
stated  them.  Cities  are  not  built  for  the  tax-gatherers,  but  for 
the  people  ; and  wliilst  taxation  is  necessaiy,  in  all  civilized  com- 

• munities,  to  sustain  the  government,  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  people,  to  educate  the  children,  who, 
in  the  future,  will  succeed  the  present  generation  in  levying  the 
tax,  the  ability  to  raise  mone}^  must  be  considered  as  well  as  pro- 
posed expenditures.  From  the  peculiarities  of  our  city^,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  requires  much  closer  calculation  and  a much  larger 

‘ amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  the  moneys  than  can  be  raised  by 

, the  same  tax-rate  on  like  surface  in  either  of  the  two  cities  above 

• mentioned.  That  more  is  done  on  a smaller  amount  of  money 

* in  this  city  than  in  most  others,  I have  no  doubt,  from  a com- 

parison of  the  amounts  raised  and  expended  here  and  in  other 
places ; but  it  is  requisite  that  these  facts^  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly’ in  view,  and,  notwithstanding  this  peculiarity,  if  the  ex- 
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penclitures  are  judicious,  the  amount  of  money  necessaiy  to  he 
raised  for  ordinary  expenses  ■will  he  ample.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  money  is  appropriated  and  used  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditures  without  carefully  coirsidering  the  ability  of  proper  tj- 
holders  to  pay  the  taxation  which  must  follow,  discontent  is  as 
ineyitahle  as  it  is  with  an  individual  who  contracts  expense 

without  regard  to  his  sources  of  income. 

For  the  people,  the  cheapness  of  property,  and  our  peculiari- 
ties in  respect  to  many  of  our  improvements,  is  an  advantage 
possessed  hy  them  over  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
other  cities.  It  has  furnished  a separate  dwelling-house  for  each 
family,  provided  with  such  conveniences  as  can  only  he  obtained 
in  large  cities  and  towns,  giving  to  each  family  a habitation  which 
may  be  called  a home,  and  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
this  respect  contrasts  singularly  in  our  favor  when  compared 
with  many  other  places.  Morality  is  greatly  promoted  in  pro- 
viding a separate  habitation  for  each  family,  and  this  can  only 
be  fully  realized  by  a visit  and  examination  of  one  of  the  large 
tenement-houses,  at  places  where  they  furnish  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  and  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children  crowded  under  one  roof,  with,  the  occupants 
of  our  small  dwellings. 

The  selling  value  of  property  being  moderate,  enables  the  hum- 
blest citizen,  by  a few  years’  savings,  to  be  his  own  landlord,  to 
possess  his  own  “ castle and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  people  of  all  conditions  in  life,  that  whilst 
there  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
several  cities  who  own  and  live  in  their  own  dwelling-houses, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  number  here  compared  with 
other  cities  of  the  United  States,  I believe  it  can  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  Philadelphia  contains  a larger  number  of  persons 
who  live  in  houses  owned  by  themselves  than  any  other  citj^  in 
America.  If  this  be  true,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  we 
may  go  further  and  say,  that  we  have  more  than  in  any  city  in 
the  civilized  world,  for  the  ownership  is  more  divided  everywhere 

in  America  than  in  older  countries. 

The  number  of  persons  who  owm  their  own  homes  in  the 

United  States  would  be  a most  valuable  and  interesting  statistic, 
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and  it  ouo-ht  to  be  one  of  the  inquiries  made  at  the  taking  of  the 
census. 

Philadelphia  need  have  no  fear  of  her  standing  in  this  enumer- 
ation, and  permit  me  here  to  suggest,  that  in  view  of  the  imper- 
fect census  that  has  been  recently  taken  under  the  old  law  of 
1850,  a new  census  of  the  country  should  be  taken  in  1816,  to 
mark  our  exact  progress  in  the  first  century,  undei  an  amended 
law  that  will  enable  a better  execution  of  the  work,  and  gather 
statistics  that  will  be  not  only  interesting  but  valuable  to  the 
people.  The  expense  of  such  a new  census  would  be  no  valid 
objection,  as  it  need  not  necessarily  be  great,  and  could  not  occur 
again  on  a like  occasion  for  a hundred  years. 

In  England,  and  in  many  of  the  older  States  of  this  country, 
real  estat°e  owners  are  year  by  year  becoming  less  in  number. 
The  real  property  being  thought  the  most  secure  investment  for 
capital,  people  with  large  fortunes  purchase,  and  seldom  part 
with  it.  No  doubt  this  is  a wise  conclusion  for  the  interest  of 
the  few,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  French  stocks 
and  bonds,  thought  one  year  ago  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  investments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  now  value- 
less, is  a confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

But  in  Philadelphia  the  number  of  real  estate  holders  is  annu- 
ally increasing.  Whilst  much  property  is  held  here  by  capitalists 
for  investment,  there  is  not  such  a tendency  to  aggregate  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  as  in  many  other  places.  The  reason  for 
this  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  commercial  property, 
until  the  past  few  3'ears,  yielded  moderate  returns  in  rents,  and 
the  trouble  attendant  on  the  ownership  of  numbers  of  small 
houses  in  collections  of  rents,  &c.,  has  not  invited  such  aggrega- 
tions ; 3'et  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  the  more  general  distri- 
bution of  the  real  estate  of  the  city  is  better  for  the  people,  better 
for  society',  and  better  for  the  government,  than  a smallei  div  i- 
sion  and  extensive  tenantry. 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  the  cheapness  of  homesteads  has 
enabled  many  to  own  their  dwellings,  and  they  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  in  doing  this  through  the  aid  of  our  ground-rent  system 
and  building  associations.  People  who  own  the  soil  natuially 
feel  that  they  have  a greater  interest  in  the  community,  in  its 
welfare,  peace  and  good  order,  and  they  are  fixed  more  per- 
manently to  it  as  a place  of  abode,  and  the  laborer  or  mechanic 
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A\lio  is  ■working  to  secure  or  pay  for  a home,  is  inspired  with 
raoie  ambition  than  one  whose  abode  is  in^  tenement-housel, 
which  can  have  no  attraction  to  any  man  or  his  family.  The 
system  of  separate  dwelling-houses  for  every  family  is  in  itself 
pioinotive  of  greater  morality  and  comfort,  but  the  opportunity 
of  poor  men  to  secure  the  ownership  is  an  honorable  incentive 

to  industry  and  frugality,  and  whilst  their  families  are  benefited 

• 

ui  many  ways,  the  whole  community  is  also,  in  possessing  better 
citizens,  better  laborers,  and  mechanics  of  more  skill.  This  is 
one  secret  of  Philadelphia’s  superior  workmen.  The  advantages 
given  to  them  az*e  incident  to  our  cheap  surface,  and  in  no  other 
laige  city  can  they  be  obtained  to  the  extent  they  are  here. 

The  moderate  prices  of  property  is  one  inducement  for  the 
location  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Manufacturing  will 
tend  to  concentrate  where  it  can  be  done  best  and  cheapest,  and 
an  important  consideration  is  cheapness  of  location.  We  have 
the  surface,  the  natural  advantages,  and  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance that  great  interest  to  an  illimitable  extent. 

I ha\e  not  adverted  to  the  income  and  expense  of  the  unim- 
proved suburban  property  of  which  we  have  so  large  an  extent, 
as  the  continuous  expenses  are  not  uniform  in  all  portions  of  it, 

and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  draw  a parallel  with  such  property 
elsewhere. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  suburban  surface  is  neces- 
saiilj  a field  requiring  much  outlay  in  the  preparation  of  it  for 
future  improvement,  and  the  cost  of  culverting  and  bridging 
streams,  repairing  roads,  conve3ung  water  and  gas  from  distant 
points,  paving,  macadamizing  in  advance  of  improvements,  ren- 
ders the  application  of  the  facts  stated  in  regard  to  the  yield  and 
expense  of  the  built-up  portions  quite  as  applicable  to  the  suburbs. 
The  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed,  therefore,  is,  that  increased  sur- 
face improvements  make  increased  surface  expenses  to  a cit^^, 
that  the  facilities  for  extension  in  Philadelphia  being  unlimited, 
cheapens  real  estate,  and  that  a tax-rate  on  property  at  actual 
value  does  not  produce  as  much  revenue  as  like  propertj^  would 
at  actual  value  in  other  cities,  but  that  the  people,  as  owners 
or  occupiers,  are  benefited  b^^  this  condition  of  real  estate,  in 
being  furnished  with  more  comfortable  dwellings  at  cheaper 
rents,  with  all  the  advantages  for  emplo^'ment,  recreation  and 
education  which  any  city  can  offer. 
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The  next  suggestion  which  I will  make  is,  that  the  central 
property  does  not  produce  the  revenue  to  the  city  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  property  in  the  heart  of  so  large  a 
jiopulation.  This  is  the  result  of  causes  other  than  those  above 
stated.  The  value  of  central  property  must  be  measured  hy  the 
revenue  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  large  revenues  can  only 

be  justified  by  commercial  business  concentrated  in  the  business 
centre  of  a city. 

If  we  could  have  maintained  the  commercial  supremacy  we  once 
had  in  our  grasp,  Philadelphia  of  to-day  would  have  been  a city 
of  perhaps  double  the  present  population — for  there  is  no  reason 
that  \^e  should  not  have  developed  the  manufacturing  interest  at 
the  same  time  to  the  extent  it  has  been  and  combined  both  sources 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  within  the  circle  of  our  limits.  I know 
the  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  cities  must  lead  in  one  branch 
or  the  other,  and  that  they  cannot  combine  both  at  the  same 
time ; but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  except  that  it  has 
so  happened  that  from  location  or  want  of  facilities  and  natural 
ad\antages  to  foster  both  interests,  the  one  for  which  a city  was 
best  naturally  adapted  has  been  developed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
othei.  M e can  easil}*  account  for  the  fact  that  commercial  values 
of  property  in  insular  cities  will  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  for  in  average  years  the  competing  manu- 
factuier  must  regard  economy’’  in  location  as  well  as  in  every 
othei  paiticular;  but  with  our  surface,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
this  objection  could  not  appty,  and  the  surrounding  countrv,  of 
vhich  Tve  are  the  heart,  would  suj^pty  additional  territor}^  for 
extension  and  location  whenever  it  become  necessarj^'. 

The  decline  in  the  commerce  of  our  port  has  often  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  our  city  at  intervals  from 
1193  to  1800,  diverting  trade  temporarily  and  afterwards  per- 
manentty  to  Xew  \ ork.  This  ma}^  have  been  an  accidental  cause 
in  fiist  turning  the  scale,  but  the  main  reason,  I apprehend,  was 
that  the  magnificent  harbor  of  that  city  was  open  to  the  sea  at 
all  seasons  of  the  j^ear,  whilst  the  severe  winters  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  closed  our  river  with  ice  for  months,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  Erie  canals  ten  j'ears  in  advance  of  our  own  canals, 
gave  her  the  direct  highway  for  transportation  of  merchandise 
to  the  West  long  in  advance  of  us,  and  subsequently  the  earlier 
adoption  of  a system  of  railroads  centring  there,  made  that  city 
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a great  market  and  attracted  to  their  wharves  the  packets  and 
foreign  steamships.  The  adverse  circumstances  that  caused  the 
decline  of  our  commerce  do  not  now  hold,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
cover much  of  our  lost  prestige,  and  can  do  it  if  the  effort  is  made 
with  courage  and  confidence. 

Ice-boats,  unknown  in  1826,  render  a permanent  ice  obstruc- 
tion of  the  river  impossible,  and  our  great  lines  of  railway  arriving 
and  starting  at  tide  water,  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  carriage 
of  the  import  and  export  freight  of  the  country  by  the  shortest 
route  without  exi^ensive  lighterage. 

This  is  our  present  opportunity  and  should  not  be  lost,  and  I 
have  said  this  much  with  a view  of  iDresenting  its  relation  to  the 
subject  of  local  taxation.  A shipping  merchant  of  New  York, 
who  recently  examined  our  tax  laws,  ^y^ls  astonished  at  the  favor- 
able contrast  they  presented  to  the  enactments  of  other  States, 
and  on  inquiry  being  made  what  in  his  opinion  was  the  reason  we 
had  not  profited  more  by  them  in  foreign  trade,  his  reply  was 
that  we  did  not  make  our  advantages  sufficiently  well  known. 

Let  it  be  known,  therefore,  that  whilst  other  States  tax  ships, 
the  property  of  individuals  or  firms,  as  personal  projrerty  at  the 
market  value  of  vessels  and  at  the  rate  of  the  city  or  town  wffiere 
they  are  registered,  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  permit  its  citizens 
to  whiten  every  sea  with  their  vessels  without  asking  tribute.  Let 
it  be  known  that  our  Legislature  is  willing  to  relieve  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  steamship  companies  incorporated  by  Pennsylvania, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  making  our  port  their  home,  from 
ail  State  taxation,  which  will  better  enable  them  to  compete  with 
lines  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  who  pa}”^  no  tax  on  the  capital 
emploj^ed  in  their  lines. 

How  favorable  this  is  to  us  is  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Wells  in 
his  very  able  report,  recently  made  on  the  revision  of  the  tax  laws 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  says:  “Let  us  suppose  the  projection 
of  a new  line  of  steamships  to  run  between  the  city  of  New  York 
and  Europe  in  competition  with  existing  lines  now  controlled  by 
foreign  capitalists  and  registered  under  a foreign  fiag.  If  the 
nationality  of  the  comiDany  is  to  be  American  and  its  location 
New  York  ciy,  the  State,  city  and  count}'  would  have  or  have 
authorized  the  levying,  during  the  past  years,  on  the  whole  acces- 
sible capital  or  property  of  the  company  in  the  form  of  vessels, 
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wharves,  storehouses,  machine  shops,  offices  and  floating  capital, 

' a tax  of  $'2.27  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  value.” 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  port  charges,  including  wharfage, 
harbor  dues  and  pilotage  of  our  sister  city,  are  constantly  rising, 

. , and  vessels  ploughing  the  Delaware  are  subject  to  only  one-half 

the  exactions  demanded  there. 

Let  it  be  known  that  merchants  may  here  establish  their  busi- 
'i  ness  with  no  other  taxation  on  capital  than  a classified  State  tax 

on  sales  which  is  light  compared  with  taxation  elsewhere. 

How  we  will  be  benefited  is  best  shown  by  the  effect  of  a large 
^ concentration  of  commercial  business  upon  the  values  of  real 

estate  in  other  cities.  The  great  opportunity  offered  for  exten- 
\ sion  of  business  and  multiplication  of  profit  in  cities  where  the 

course  of  trade  flows  gives  a higher  rental  value  to  property 
favorabl}'  located,  while  the  actual  value  is  advanced  by  the  income 
, it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  the  larger  business  warrants  im- 

proved architecture,  which  not  only  adorns  the  streets,  but  enhances 
the  taxable  value  of  the  property  without  increase  of  expense  to 
the  city.  Thus  w'e  find  that  by  suffering  that  interest  to  slumber 
here,  much  of  our  wharf  and  eastern  (central)  property  will  not 
bring  prices  paid  for  it  many  years  ago.  A revival  of  the  com- 
merce of  our  port,  and  its  effect  on  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
• ness  of  the  city,  would  change  this  condition  of  property  thus 

located  and  advance  the  value  of  our  nine  miles  of  wharf  lines, 
cause  the  erection  of  improved  store  buildings  and  new  ware- 
houses, and  at  the  same  time  the  propert}’’  owners  will  be  better 
able  to  pay  increased  taxation  by  reason  of  the  larger  revenue 
derived  from  it.  The  best  illustration  of  the  effect  of  commercial 
values  is  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  is  centred  most  largely. 
In  illustration  I have  and  shall  refer  to  that  great  city  most  fre- 
quently, recognizing  it  as  the  commercial  metropolis  and  our  near- 
est neighbor,  and  the  city  most  frequently  quoted  by  our  citizens 
in  favorable  or  unfavorable  comparison  with  our  own. 

The  taxable  return  of  the  real  estate  of  the  wards  situate  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  a line  drawn  across  the  city  south  of 
Union  Square,  for  1870,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  ($388,000,000,)  which  is  calculated  to  be  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  would  indicate  an  actual 
value  of  six  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  ($645,- 
000,000.)  This,  of  course,  embraces  the  business  portion  of  the 
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city,  but  covers  a space  of  only  two  tliopsand  eight  hundred  acres, 
and  a tax-rate  of  $2.25,  (rate  of  1871,)  U230n  the  assessor’s  return, 
yields  a larger  sum  to  the  treasury  than  is  jjroduced  by  a tax-rate 
of  $1.80  upon  the  real  estate  return  of  our  entire  cit}'  at  a higher 
aA'erage  valuation.  The  seven  lower  wards,  which  cover  a space 
of  only  nine  hundred  acres,  and  extend  from  Canal  street  to  the 
Battery,  are  returned  at  a Ami  nation  of  two  hundred  and  four 
millions  four  hundred  and  sixty -five  tliousand  seven  hundred  and 
tAA'ent^'-fiA'e  dollars,  ($204,465,725,)  which  would  indicate  an 
actual  A'alue  of  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
($340,000,000.) 

The  next  point  I will  present  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  local 
difficulties  of  raising  municipal  revenues  mainly"  from  real  estate 
in  Philadelphia,  the  adherence  to  that  25rinciple  in  taxation  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  her  prosperity,  and  no  departure 
from  it  should  be  made  that  would  im230se  new  burdens,  b}'  direct 
or  indirect  taxation,  upon  the  capital  and  labor  em2)loyed  in  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Upon  this  point,  involving  the  question  of  geneiml  taxation  of 
personal  estate,  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  late,  disclosing 
02nnions  Avidely  different,  but  the  consequences  of  a change  are  of 
so  much  moment  to  our  future,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  understand  where  the  effects  of  a change  in  our  subjects  of  tax 
will  reach  ; and  it  should  also  be  understood  that  if  the  princi2fie 
of  taxation  which  we  now  liaA'e  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  pos- 
sesses advantages  clearly  seen  by  those  who  reside  elscAAdiere  and 
have  felt  the  e\dls  and  oppression  of  a different  system,  that  the 
continual  agitation  of  a change  is  calculated  to  deprive  us  of 
much  of  the  benefits  which  might  be  felt  in  attracting  such  per- 
sons for  abode  and  the  pursuit  of  business,  and  who  are  deterred 
by  the  a2Dprehension  that  a new  sjmtem  is  to  be  ado2Dted. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  a system  of  general  tax- 
ation of  2>ersonal  estate,  may  be  fairly  stated  to  be  that  all  pro- 
perty owes  to  the  State  and  munici25ality  tribute  for  2^rotection 
and  security,  and  it  is  but  equal  justice  that  the  owners  of  pro- 
25erty  of  each  and  e\mry  kind  should  25ay  in  taxation  according 
to  the  value  of  the  pro2>erty  owned  by  them. 

This,  theoretically,  would  seem  to  be  a statement  of  a 2irinciple 
that  was  just,  and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  02^inion  that  the 
first  part  of  the  pi^oposition  is  correct.  All  property  does  owe 


tribute  to  the  State  for  protection  and  security,  but  States  hold- 
ing the  right  of  exaction  liaA'e,  at  all  times,  claimed  the  right  to 
so  discriminate  in  the  exercise  of  it,  that  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  shall  not  be  injured  by  the  strict  and  arbitrary  en- 
forcement of  the  inherent  2iOAver  or  right  which  it  2)ossesses.  Thus 
you  find,  in  some  States,  property  of  equal  A\alue  taxed  at  different 
rates  of  tax  or  exempted  from  all  tax,  and  in  England  they  re- 
serA’e  the  right  to  tax  2)ersonal  estate  for  local  2^urposes  by  a 
statute,  the  execution  of  Avhich  has  been  postponed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  from  time  to  time,  for  seA'eral  centuries.  Should  a 
public  emergency  render  it  necessary,  the  right  is  inherent  in  the 
goA'ernment,  but  the  time  and  manner  of  exercising  or  enforcing 
it  is  also  an  inherent  power. 

As  to  the  second  2Jart  of  the  proposition,  that'  the  owners  of 
pro23ert3"  should  2^ay  in  taxation  according  to  the  A'alue  of  the 
pro23erty  owned  by  them  ; if  this  be  true,  then  all  pro2?ert3’^  should 
pay  the  same  rate  of  tax,  and  j’ou  can  make  no  discrimination  in 
rates  without  injustice.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  just  as  much  a vio- 
lation of  equal  justice  to  tax  a 2)leasure  carriage  one  per  cent,  on 
the  hundred  A'aluation  and  a mox'tgage  three-tenths  of  one  2xer  cent., 
as  it  AA'ould  to  tax  the  carriage  and  exem2xt  the  mortgage  from  tax 
altogether.  But,  if  it  is  admitted  that  tax-rates  must  be  made  so 
as  not  to  impose  a rate  on  one  class  of  pro2)ert}'  that  is  leA'ied  on 
another  from  moth'es  of  2)olicy  or  the  ability'  of  the  owners  to 
paj',  then  the  truth  of  the  2Jroposition  is  surrendered  ; for  if  it  is 
just  to  tax  one  A'alue  or  income  at  one  rate,  and  another  enjoj'ing 
the  same  protection  and  securitj',  at  one-half  or  one-quarter  that 
rate,  it  is  equally' just,  for  like  2>ublic  reasons,  and,  if  the  interests 
of  the  Avhole  community  are  25romoted  bj'  it,  to  discriminate  by 
exempting  the  latter  2)ro2xert3'  altogether.  Again,  it  cannot  2^rac- 
tically  be  enforced,  and  if  the  theor3'  is  correct,  there  is  no  use  of 
contending  for  a theor3'  against  the  teachings  of  2)ractical  facts. 
For  exam2xle,  if  justice  demands  that  the  holder  of  a mortgage 
debt  shall  2Ja3'  a tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal sum  of  the  mortgage,  this  tax  should  be  paid  b3'  him  out  of 
the  lawful  interest  he  receives ; but  when  it  is  known  that  he  re- 
quires the  mortgagor  to  2>ay  all  taxes  levied  upon  the  debt  or  its 
income,  and  that  the  borrower  must  pa3'  more  taxation  to  siqx- 
port  the  theory  that  the  mortgagee  is  2>a3'ing  it,  the  theory  fails 


because  the  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  person  who  should  pay  the 
tribute  for  protection. 

No  proper  judgment  of  the  question  can  be  formed  by  indi- 
viduals, unless  they  divest  themselves  of  supposed  immediate  in- 
dividual interest,  and  view  it  broadly,  as  if  the  community  were 
one  person  with  one  common  puiqjose  and  interest,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  those  great,  underlying  principles,  which  are  beneficial 
in  their  application  to  the  community  as  a whole,  will  also  be  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  each  individual  member  of  it.  Real  estate 
owners  often  hastily  conclude  that,  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
subjects  of  levy  would  produce  more  money  at  a less  rate  of  tax, 
and  consequently,  the  property  held  by  them  would  be  relieved 
of  a portion  of  the  charge  it  is  made  subject  to,  that  tliey  would 
profit  by  it,  and  rapidly  form  an  opinion  favorable  to  such  an  en- 
largement, based  uiDon  this  one  controlling  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  owners  of  personal  estate,  knowing  that  a levy  upon  them 
may  diminish  their  income  and  cause  annoyance  by  vexatious  in- 
quiries, as  hastily  form  adverse  opinions.  Rut  if  the  owners  of 
real  estate  look  at  the  question  broadly,  they  will  find  that  if  this 
tax  proved  injudicious,  what  was  a seeming  present  gain  to  them 
would  ultimately  result  in  a great  loss,  for  their  property  is  fixed 
and  immoAmble,  and  would  be  most  affected  by  any  law  that  de- 
pressed the  business  of  the  cit3q  or  made  capital  necessary'  for  the 
mercantile  or  industrial  interests  hard  to  obtain,  except  at  exor- 
bitant rates  of  interest.  The  statement  of  the  principle  involved 
in  this  has  been  so  w'ell  expressed  by  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most 
public-spirited  and  enlightened  citizens,  now  temporarily*  sojourn- 
ing in  Europe,  in  a letter  written  recently*,  that  I quote  it  as  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  principle  which  should  be  the 
basis  of  all  023inions  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  you  can  2)lace  iqjon 
personal  estate  without  injury*  to  all  i^roperty*,  and  if  this  is  well 
considered,  sound  conclusions  must  follow.  He  say*s : “ Real  estate 
derives  its  value  exclusively  from  the  concentration  upon  it  of 
cajntal  and  labor,  and  as  capital  and  labor  are  both  caijricious 
and  movable,  whilst  real  estate  is  fixed,  the  value  of  real  estate 
is  proportioned  to  the  power  it  has  of  attracting  capital  and  labor 
to  it  and  fixing  them  upon  it.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  thus 
understood,  it  becomes  a practical  question.  Studied  from  this 
point,  it  is  not  that  owners  of  all  j)roperty,  real  and  ^^ersonal. 


shall  be  made  to  jjay'^  the  same  amount  of  tax  according  to  its 
vqluc ; but  how  much  can  it  be  made  to  yield,  and  at  the  same 
time  sustain  and  improve  the  value  of  real  estate. 

The  principle  may  be  illustrated  by*  the  custom  of  merchants 
who  are  watchful  of  their  own  interest  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  their  business.  A wholesale  merchant  in  the  dry  goods  or 
grocery  business  invests  his  capital  in  merchandise,  and  it  would 
seem  but  justice,  that,  as  each  line  of  goods  in  his  store  or  ware- 
house requires  the  iiwestment  of  a ijortion  of  his  capital,  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  profit,  according  to  the  value,  from 
one  article  that  he  receives  from  another.  Practicallv,  this  can- 
not  be  obtained.  If  he  had  a monopoly  of  the  articles  sold,  it 
might  be ; not  having  a mono2)oly*,  competition  in  business 
com2)els  him  to  sell  with  such  line  of  2Jrofit  as  will  secure 
customers.  On  some  goods,  he  will  have  a certain  2^61’ 

centage  of  25rofit ; on  others,  a lighter  2^rofit ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  each  of  the  branches  of  business  above  referred 
to,  there  are  certain  staple  articles  which  are  continually  sold 
without  2)i'ofit.  The  care,  attention  and  risk  necessary*  in  the 
purchase,  storage  and  dis230sal  of  these  last  articles  is  as  great 
as  iqDon  those  he  receives  a 23i’ofit  from,  but  in  order  to  attract 
customers,  make  his  business,  as  a whole,  valuable  and  success- 
ful, he  willingly  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and 
deems  it  no  injustice  to  himself;  for,  if  he  did  not  offer  such  in- 
ducements, customers  would  not  seek  him,  or  would  be  driven 
from  him,  and  he  would  be  restricted  in  the  sales  of  other  goods 
on  which  a 2n'ofit  was  made.  Each  line  of  goods,  therefore,  2^er- 
forms  its  office,  and  the  articles  sold  without  profit  contribute  as 
much  to  his  income  by  attracting  and  retaining  customers,  as 
those  on  which  it  is  charged.  And  again,  taking  a 23ractical  illus- 
tration, a man  having  a ca2)ital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
purchases  a 23atented  article,  the  merits  of  which  are  unknown  to 
the  2Jublic,  and  for  which  he  fifty  thousand  dollars ; he 

S23ends  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  advertising  and  in 
making  the  use  and  advantages  of  the  article  known,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  sell  large  numbers  of  them,  and  is  rewarded 
by*  a profit  three-fold  the  amount  paid  for  it.  Seemingly*,  that 
which  yielded  the  return  was  the  article  sold  ; but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  tlie  money  spent  in  advertising  it  and  making  it  known, 
whereby  the  customers  were  attracted  to  it,  did  not  contribute  as 
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much  to  the  profit  and  income,  for  without  that,  the  article  would 
have  been  valueless  to  the  owner. 

This  is  the  relation  of  caijital  and  labor  to  real  estate.  Capital 
and  labor  alone  give  value  to  it.  Labor  produces  wealth,  and,  in 
■ turn,  capital  employs  labor ; and  if  capital  is  driven  to  other 
points  from  any  cause,  the  population  must  seek  other  points 
for  business  or  employment.  Real  estate  in  cities  is  only  valu- 
able for  occupancy,  and  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the  advantages 
which  the  pros2)erty  of  the  city  or  tlie  location  in  the  city  imparts 
to  it.  If,  for  any  cause,  this  city  should  be  deprived  of  one-half 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  now  actively  em- 
ployed in  it,  no  argument  is  needed  to  convince  any  mind  how 
depressing  an  effect  it  would  have  on  the  value  of  real  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  by  encouragement,  the  same  active  capital 
could' be  doubled,  an  enhancement  in  values  as  certainly  follows. 

Before  considering  further  what  ncAV  taxation  can  be  imposed 
on  personal  estate  in  this  city,  let  us  first  examine  the  amount  of 
tax  that  is  now  collected  from  it  under  State  laws. 

Tlie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  unlike  Xew  York  and 
Massachusetts,  assesses,  levies  and  collects  the  great  bulk  of  tax 
for  State  purposes  by  its  own  officers ; thus  corporations  and  cor- 
poration loans  are  taxed  and  the  corporation  required  to  make  a 
sworn  statement  to  the  Auditor-General,  and  upon  his  adjustment 
the  tax  is  paid  directly  to  the  State  Ti-easurer. 

Wholesale  and  retail  merchants  are  taxed  under  a classified 
schedule  on  the  amount  of  their  sales.  This  tax  is  assessed  by 
. State  appraisers  and  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  as  a State  officer. 

National  bank  stock  is  assessed  by  the  State  assessors  and  the 
tax  paid  upon  their  assessment. 

Onl3'  a small  portion  of  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  local 
assessors  in  requiring  them  to  return  the  values  of  furniture, 
horses,  pleasure  carriages,  mortgages  and  solvent  debts. 

The  taxes  imposed  b}^  the  State  are  upon  personal  property  and 
personal  sources,  and  real  estate  is  rehjased  from  all  State  taxa- 
tion. 

In  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the  require- 
ments for  State  purposes  are  apportioned  by  a rate  on  all  prop- 
ertjq  real  and  personal,  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  counties 
are  charged  with  the  collection  of  it. 

Our  State  system  of  levj^  and  collection  is  far  preferable  to  that 
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of  the  States  just  mentioned;  for  example,  the  tax  upon  corpora- 
tions being  assessed  and  paid  by  the  company  directly  to  the 
State  officers,  is  attended  with  no  expense  and  admits  of  no  eva- 
sion of  returns,  as  can  be  done  where  the  mode  of  return  is  to  re- 
quire the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  to  be  returned  to  asses- 
sors, and  Pennsylvania  corporations,  owing  their  existenbe  to  the 
franchise  granted  by  the  State,  should  pay  whatever  taxation  they 
are  caj)able  of  contxdbuting  to  the  Commonwealth  to  which  they 
owe  their  life.  By  the  Penijsjdvania  system  this  tax  is  paid  on  all 
the  dividends,  or  in  case  no  dividends  are  made,  then  on  a valuation 
of  all  the  stock,  and  the  State  I’evenue  is  increased  by  a full  re- 
turn ; and,  hence,  the  State  is  able  to  ajjportion  taxation  so  as  to 
bear  most  lightly  on  the  producing  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  amount  of  revenue  collected  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1870,  was  $0,336,603.24. 

Of  this  sum  not  less  than  $2,600,000  was  derived  from  the 
property  of  citizens  of  our  city,  and  this  estimate  is  believed  to 
be  below  the  real  amount ; for  if  we  could  accurately  know  the 
value  of  stocks  held  by  our  citizens  in  corporations  situate  in 
other  portions  of  the  State  iqmn  which  taxation  was  paid,  it  is 
probable  the  gross  sum  would  reach  $3,000,000. 

Now  let  us  compare  this  result  with  the  system  of  New  York. 
As  remarked  above,  in  that  State  the  duty  of  collecting  the 

State  tax  is  imposed  on  the  counties  and  levied  on  all  property, 
real  and  personal. 

The  return  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  1870  was 

Real  estate,  . . . $742,134,350 

Personal  estate,  . . . 305,292,699 

Total,  . . . $1,047,427,049 

The  personal  estate  here  returned  at  a tax-rate  of  $2.25  per 
hundred,  ($.60  7-100  of  which  is  State  tax,)  would  net,  after  deduc- 
tions for  discount,  abatements  and  delinquency,  probably  not 
much  over  $6,000,000.  In  the  same  year  the  amount  of  State  tax 
paid  by  the  city  (which  covers  the  county,)  was  $5,581,601.85. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whilst  in  that  city  the  State  tax  is  paid 
from  collections  on  the  real  and  jiersonal  property,  that  in  Phila- 
delphia the  State  tax  collected  from  personal  sources  releases  real 
estate,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  revenue  derived 
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by  this  city  from  a small  amount  of  personal  estate,  ($154,000p 
tbe  addition  to  the  city  resources  in  Kew  York  over  the  receipts 
from  real  estate,  by  their  system  of  State  and  county  taxation,  is 
but  a few  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  would  be  gathered 
by  our  method.  This  presents  a fair  parallel,  for  the  amount  of 
State  tax  required  in  the  two  States  are  about  the  same  per  capda, 
and  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  State  of  New  Yor  ing 
$11,827,225,  the  proportion  paid  by  the  city  would  relati\e  y e 
about  the  same  as  contributed  from  taxation  of  propertj  o 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  apportioned  for  State  tax  in  the  city  of  oston 

for  1869-70,  was  $1,232,583. 

This  indicates  that  the  revenue  of  that  city  from  personal  estate, 
in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  for  State  tax,  was  much  larger  than 
in  New  York;  but  as  we  are  unable  to  state  how  far  the  require- 
ments for  State  purposes  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  relative  appor- 
tionment upon  the  city  of  Boston  is  equivalent  to  our 
calculation  is  here  presented  of  the  amount  there  derived  rom 
personal  estate  in  excess  of  taxes  on  realty,  compared  with  our 
own  city.  The  statement  of  these  facts  become  important  as  the 
table  of  taxable  property  of  the  two  cities  above-named  are  so 
often  presented  and  compared  with  our  own  city  statement,  as 
though  they  represented  results  in  the  three  cities,  of  the  same 
system  and  principle  of  State  and  city  taxation,  and  the  inference 
is  drawn,  that  the  city  of  New  York  gained  for  municipal  expen- 
ses all  the  money  collected  on  personal  as  well  as  real  estate,  an 
that  like  property  in  Philadelphia  contributed  nothing.  Figures 
will  not  lie,  but  people  must  understand  what  they  are  intended 
to  represent,  to  know  the  truth  they  are  intended  to  convey.  New 
York  would  be  benefited,  if  she  would  change  her  system  to  a 
principle  similar  to  our  own,  as  the  present  mode  is  there  admitted 
to  be  vicious,  demoralizing  and  hurtful  of  the  productive  interests 
of  the  State.  In  our  State  system,  whUst  some  of  tiie  taxes  have 
not  been  wisely  levied,  in  the  main  they  are  judicious  and  dis- 
criminate, so  as  to  raise  revenue  without  being  felt  onerous.  The 
very  fact  that  they  are  so  often  forgotten  in  the  discussion  of  new 
taxation,  is  proof  of  how  lightly  they  are  felt  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  To  render  the  respective  tables  comparable,  they  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  explanation  we  have  given. 

The  State  being  able  to  release  to  the  city  real  estate  for  its 
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own  revenue  exclusively,  is  an  important  advantage  we  possess. 
When  there  was  a State  tax  on  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  (as 
now  imposed  in  other  States)  there  was  a continual  struggle  in 
the  several  counties  to  avoid  paying  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
tax,  or,  rather  it  may  be  stated,  that  each  county  struggled  to 
pay  the  least  amount,  and  the  county  authorities  were  greatl}' 
embarrassed  in  attempts  to  equalize  the  valuations  in  the  town- 
ships or  wards  of  the  county,  from  the  apprehension  of  tlie  peo- 
ple that  it  would  result  in  additional  payments  to  the  State  b}'^ 
the  county.  Every  assessor  in  office  in  the  State,  since  1842,  has 
taken  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  value  and  return  the  real  estate 
at  “ actual  value,”  and  j'et,  until  the  year  1868,  when  the  law  was 
enforced  in  this  city,  in  no  county  in  the  State  was  the  average 
valuation  over  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value,  and  in 
many  the  per  centage  was  much  less.  Since  that  time  some  other 
counties  have  followed  our  example.  The  advantage  of  a full 
valuation  is,  that  every  property-holder  can  form  a judgment  of 
the  correctness  of  his  assessment,  for  he  knows  the  rule  of  valua- 
tion ; but  when  the  same  law  was  complied,  or,  rather,  not  com- 
ifiied  with,  and  the  assessor  guessed  at  a sum  for  return,  irre- 
spective of  value,  it  was  impossible  to  have  equalit}',  much  less 
approach  it. 

With  our  State  sj’^stem  of  taxation  deriving  revenue  from  per- 
sonal sources  exclusively,  real  estate  must  mainly  furnish  the 
means  for  municipal  expenditure  in  Philadelphia,  unless  we  con- 
clude to  experiment  on  our  vitality  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount 
of  pressure  on  capital  that  is  required  to  drive  it  from  us,  and 
prevent  it  from  seeking  us  from  other  places. 

Why  this  must  be,  is  evident  from  the  kind  of  personal  prop- 
erty taxed  where  a higher  rate  of  interest  is  obtained  for  money. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  in  addition  to  the  property  now  taxed  for 
city  revenue,  corporation  stocks,  mortgages,  loans,  solvent  debts, 
ships,  machinery  and  merchandise,  or  capital  in  business. 

Can  you  raise  any  considerable  revenue  in  addition  to  that  now 
collected  from  these  sources  without  dispelling  capital,  making 
the  rates  of  money  higher,  injuring  the  business  interests  of  the 
city,  and,  by  flight  of  business  and  population,  injuring  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  real  estate  ? 

Corporation  stocks  are  now  taxed  for  State  purposes,  either  on 
dividends,  if  they  declare  them,  or  stock,  if  it  jdelds  no  dividends ; 
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and  whilst  it  is  a species  of  property  that  should  contribute 
whatever  taxation  that  can  be  reasonably  exacted,  a candid  ex- 
amination compels  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  corpor- 
ations now  contribute  as  much  tax  as  can  be  fairly  expected  from 
them.  Others,  yielding  larger  dividends,  have  the  ability  to  pay 
more,  but  it  would  be  unwise  for  counties  at  this  time  to  attempt 
a general  taxation  of  stocks,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
repeal  of  the  State  tax  on  real  estate  was  only  justified  by  the 
large  income  yielded  to  the  treasury  from  this  source,  and  some 
of  the  corporations  have  been  very  restive  under  the  taxes  now 
imposed.  A local  tax  levied  upon  the  stock,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility', induce  a movement  to  be  relieved  of  State  taxation,  and 
if  this  should  prove  successful,  no  benefit  would  ultimately  accrue 
from  it.  The  Commonwealth  can  levy  and  collect  on  corpora- 
tions much  better  than  counties,  and  as  the  counties  are  equally 
responsible  for  the  demands  of  the  State  for  its  purposes,  what- 
ever additional  taxation  can  be  gathered  from  corporations  gen- 
erally, should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  at  least  for  the 
present  time.  When  the  debt  of  the  State  is  paid  or  largely 
reduced,  a system  of  distribution  to  counties  can  be  made  of 
moneys  collected  from  the  property  of  its  residents  in  corpora- 
tions not  local,  and  a transfer  of  the  revenue  from  such  as  are 
purely  local  to  the  counties,  with  power  to  collect  the  tax  from 
the  corporation  directly. 

Real  estate  owners  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  taxation  of 
mortgages  or  ground-rents.  The  owners  of  property'  subject  to 
a mortgage,  mortgage-debt  or  ground-rent,  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  all  such  taxation,  and  the  only  result  would  be,  that  the 
class  of  real  property  owners  who  are  least  able  to  afi’ord  it, 
would  pay  a larger  tax  because  they  were  debtors. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  private  loans.  There  are  few  public 
loans  in  this  Commonwealth  on  which  a tax  can  be  levied.  The 
States  have  no  authority  to  tax  the  loans  of  the  United  States 
goyernment.  The  new  loan  of  Pennsylvania  is  issued  free  from 
all  taxes  and  the  major  portion  of  the  city  loan  free  from  the 
payunent  of  tax  by'  the  holder.  The  small  portion  of  it  that  is 
taxable  is  rapidly  becoming  due,  and  the  amount  is  growing  less 
each  y'ear.  The  State  collects  a tax  from  corporation  loans  or 
bonds,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  authority  would  be  given  to  the 
city  to  tax  them  so  long  as  this  State  tax  is  required. 
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Under  the  head  of  solvent  debts  the  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
debtedness to  be  returned  would  be  money  loaned  on  promissory 
notes  or  negotiable  instruments ; and  this  leads  us  to  consider 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  place  any  new  form  of  taxation  on  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  business. 

After  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  was  waning,  the  people  of  Philadelpliia  gave 
great  attention  to  the  building  up  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
which  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war.  The  location  of  the 
city'  was  favorable  for  its  development,  and  it  had  many'  natural 
advantages,  and  the  large  surface  offered  cheap  locations  for  the 
building  of  mills  and  factories ; but  there  was  one  other  advan- 
tage that  interest  has  had  here  over  manufactures  in  other  States 
. — whether  the  result  of  accident  or  design — that,  whilst  local  tax- 
ation reached  every  dollar  that  was  invested  in  the  business  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  whether  it  was  in  the  building, 
machinery  or  working  capital,  in  Philadelphia  the  building  was 
taxed  just  as  any  other  building  would  be,  but  the  working  cap- 
ital untaxed.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  building,  the 
value  of  the  machinery  was  not  included.  When  it  is  understood 
that  in  New  England  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  is  done  by 
companies,  and  the  taxation  is  one,  two  or  three  per  cent,  (and 
instances  are  given  where  it  has  been  higher)  upon  the  entire 
capital,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Philadelphia  manufacturer 
has  an  advantage  in  competition  to  the  extent  of  the  diffei  ence  in 
taxation.  This  policy'  we  still  continue,  and  the  city  has  not 
been  made  poorer  by  it ; on  the  contrary',  it  is  her  great  interest, 
which  employs  the  greater  portion  of  her  industrial  population, 
who  in  turn  occupy  dwelling-houses  and  gh'e  value  to  them,  and 
we  are  to-day  the  city  of  the  first  importance  in  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States.  I know  instances  where  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  this  city  have  changed  their  location  for 
other  counties  of  this  State,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find 
that,  where  they  had  fewer  conveniences,  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect taxation  less  on  equal  value  of  mill  and  machinery,  by'  a 
diflTerent  sy'stem  of  valuation  (including  machinery)  it  was  in  fact 
much  higher. 

If  we  desire  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  business  in  our 
city,  this  policy  will  not  be  departed  from;  and  there' is  a reason 
for  it  beyond  the  competition  of  other  portions  of  our  country. 
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The  principle  of  valuation  of  factories  and  mills  in  England  is 
the  same  as  in  Philadelphia.  The  English  manufacturer  pays 
tax  on  his  building  only,  and  the  machinery  and  working  capital 
is  free  from  taxation.  Our  manufacturers  must  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  with  more  expensive  labor  and 
a higher  value  of  money,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  our  whole  popu- 
lation that  the  comijetition  should  be  sucicessfully  maintained 
here.  And  again,  if  we  do  our  part  in  making  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  cheap  as  possible,  we  can  with  consistency  ask  our 
government  to  i^rotect  us  by  a duty  on  imports,  so  that  the 
fabrics  of  the  American  manufacturer  may  at  least  be  placed  in 
our  own  market  with  an  equal  advantage  with  the  product  of  the 
cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

And  it  is  also  important  that  experimental  taxation  should  not 
be  placed  upon  capital  in  commercial  business  at  this  time.  After 
a long  struggle,  there  are  more  cheering  indications  that  a favor- 
able tide  is  now  turning  in  our  favor  than  at  any  period  for  many 
3'ears.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
our  growth  as  a commercial  city  have  been  removed  or  have 
passed  awaj’,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a line  of 
European  steamers  is  all  that  is  needed  to  vastly  improve  our 
importance  as  a market  and  distributing  centre.  That  our  mer- 
chants have  always  been  more  favorably  taxed  on  their  business 
than  those  of  other  cities  there  can  be  no  question,  and  if  this 
advantage  can  assist  in  promoting  our  commercial  prosperity,  let 
it  be  known,  and  it  will  be  one  great  inducement  in  the  attraction 
of  mercantile  capital  to  us. 

There  has  been  a general  depression  in  business  throughout  the 
country  for  the  past  j’ear.  It  is  the  weakntiss  that  is  felt  in  the 
process  of  recovery  after  the  feverish  state  it  has  been  in  during 
the  last  ten  j'ears.  Appearances  now  indicate  that  strength  will 
be  gathered  from  this  time  ; and  thus  j-^ou  will  find  that  favorable 
or  unfavorable  local  taxation  will  have  a greater  effect  in  attract- 
ing or  diverting  it  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  debts  incurred  during  the  war  and  the 
increased  price  of  labor  and  material,  taxation  everywhere  is 
heavier  than  it  was  ten  j’ears  ago.  During,  and  for  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war,  business  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  and  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  gold,  that  it  was  diflicult  to  adjust  it  in  any  settled  course. 
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But  now  it  starts  with  a new  lease  of  life  and  upon  a more  econo- 
mic basis  than  for  j^ears,  and  taxation  will  be  considered  in  its 
location  more  than  formerly. 

This  will  require  great  caution  every^where  in  the  adjustment  of 
taxes,  and  if  that  is  properly  done  so  as  not  to  duplicate  or  tripli- 
cate them  on  the  borrower  or  consumer,  in  the  end  more  pecuniary 
benefit  will  result  to  the  people  of  that  community,  of  all  condi- 
tions in  life,  that  has  the  best  adjustment  of  taxation  to  encour- 
age industry',  trade  and  commerce,  than  could  possibly  be  obtained 
by  an  indiscriminate  levy  upon  all  kinds  of  propert}'^  under  a false 
theory  of  equalization. 

As  we  have  shown  before,  by  a general  levy  the  mortgagee  will 
require  the  mortgagor  to  pajq  so  when  commercial  paper  is  sold 
in  the  market,  it  would  be  charged  market  rate  based  on  taxes— 
and  instances  ma^'  be  cited  almost  indefinitely,  where  the  tax 
is  shifted  from  the  one  protected  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  active, 
improving  or  business  men  who  are  the  largest  borrowers  of  cap- 
ital, and  this  condition  must  follow ; for  the  retired  capitalist,  for 
instance,  who  lends  his  capital,  will  shift  the  tax  or  invest  the 
money  in  exempt  bonds,  of  which  he  has  a large  choice. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  so  silentlj’  yet  certainl}’  dry  up  the 
sources  of  prosperity  of  a community  as  taxation  injudiciously 
imposed,  and  I do  not  know  how  better  to  illustrate  this  than  by 
an  instance  in  the  history'  of  our  own  tax  laws  in  the  change  in 
our  auction  duties. 

The  facilities  which  auction  houses  offer  importers,  manufac- 
turers, distributers  and  consignors  as  a prompt  medium  for  the 
disposal  of  goods,  have  made  them  a necessity  in  any  large  com- 
mercial cit}",  and  their  beneficial  effects  extend  bej^ond  the  busi- 
ness which  they  transact;  for  by  attracting  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  they  in  turn  become  the  customers  of  its 
merchants.  The  auction  business  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century',  was  the  most  important  in  the  country. 
Large  sales  were  made  of  teas,  coffee,  indigo,  drj"  goods,  &c.,  and 
attracted  to  our  city  merchants  from  widely  distant  places.  By 
the  Act  of  1790,  a duty  of  one  per  cent,  was  laid  on  sales  of  all 
goods.  This  was  in  excess  of  the  duty  in  X^w  York,  which  was 
one-half  per  cent,  for  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported 
from  an^^  place  be^^ond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  three-fourths 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  other  foreign  and  domestic  goods.  The 
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maintenance  of  this  business  would  seem  to  have  been  essential 
in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  commerce,  and  wisdom 
■would  have  dictated  that  it  should  have  been  reduced  to  at  least 
the  duty  of  other  States,  or  better  far  to  have  repealed  it  altogether 
and  offer  an  inducement  to  offset  what  seemed  our  then  natural 
disadvantages.  The  State  did  lend  her  great  resources  to  open  a 
highway  to  the  West  and  North,  in  which  she  spent  $40,000,000  ; 
but  in  looking  for  new  sources  of  revenue,  the  auction  duty,  in 
1826,  was  made  one  and  a half  per  cent.  One  per  cent,  more  on 


East  India  goods  than  the  duty  of  New  York,  and  three-quarter 


per  cent,  on  many  other  goods. 


Can  any  one  wonder  why  goods  were  consigned  to  that  market  ? 
Can  any  one  wonder  that  for  j'ears  much  of  the  foreign  shipping 
that  sailed  into  New  York  was  owned  in  Thiladelphia  ? This  law 
remained  long  enough  to  permanently  injure  us,  and  was  modified 
thirty  years  after  its  enactment,  but  it  is  yet  objectionable,  and 
the  difference  on  some  articles  prohibitory.  It  ought  to  be  further 
modified,  or  better  still,  repealed,  as  it  yielded  only  $34,838.47 
m 1870.  No  question  of  protection  can  arise,  as  that  must  be 
imposed  at  the  Custom  House.  After  goods  leave  there  it  is  only 
a question  of  what  city  shall  be  their  market. 

Other  examples  could  be  mentioned  of  the  effect  of  injudicious 
taxation  on  the  productive  interests,  but  fortunately  we  are  now 
freer  from  them  than  most  other  localities,  and  we  should  be 
watchful  that  they  do  not  multiply.  No  new  taxation  should 
ever  be  imposed  without  a careful  inquiry  as  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tent that  it  can  be  reimposed  on  others,  and  what  the  effect  will 
be  where  it  ultimately  rests. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  general  personal  taxation  which  has 
not  been  adverted  to,  and  that  is,  being  mainly  invisible  property? 
it  is  accompanied  with  much  vexation  to  the  owners  in  compel- 
ling them  to  expose  their  private  estate  to  the  public,  and  is 
always,  in  large  communities,  accompanied  by  great  frauds  and 
evasions  of  return,  causing  more  dissatisfaction  on  the  ground  of 
unequal  payments  than  where  no  returns  are  required  to  be  made. 
This  is  inseparable  from  the  system,  and  it  is  too  well  illustrated 
in  the  failure  of  the  officers  of  the  general  goveimment  who  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  people  and  in  a rigid  execution  of  the 
law  are  not  so  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  local  influences,  in 
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their  efforts  to  secure  a satisfactory  return  of  incomes,  to  need 
further  remarks. 

The  limits  prescribed  for  this  paper  will  not  permit  a more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  this  point. 

When  invited  to  read  a paper  upon  local  taxation,  I thought  it 
important  to  present  fully  to  view  the  point  first  discussed ; not 
that  its  statements  may  be  new  to  many,  but  I have  so  often 
found  intelligent  citizens,  in  the  discussion  of  expenditures  that 
were  proposed  to  be  made,  quote  other  cities,  losing  sight  of  the 
comparative  differences  as  I have  endeavored  to  present  them; 
and  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  starting-point  in  all  opinions 
formed,  it  was  important  that  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  either  by  those  who  ask  or  those  who  authorize  exjjen- 
ditures.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  it  has  no  particular  reference 
to  any  expenditure  now  made,  or  contemplated.  The  city  must 
provide  for  the  necessarj"  conveniences,  comfort  and  protection 
of  its  people,  and  it  will  not  do,  in  the  rivalry  of  attraction,  to 
neglect  what  can  be  done  to  compete  with  others;  but  in  accom- 
plishing that,  our  local  peculiarities  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

And  upon  the  last  point  much  more  might  be  said;  and  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  it  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  judg- 
ment as  to  what  amount  of  tax  may  be  placed  on  the  several 
kinds  of  property  to  promote  equalit}^  and  with  least  injury  to 
the  interests  of  all.  In  its  very  nature  it  admits  of  a difference 
of  opinion.  But  there,  also,  opinions  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
formed,  and  without  taking  into  view  other  taxes  now  imposed  on 
some  of  the  property,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  new  impositions 
upon  the  business  and  employment  of  our  people  and  the  future 
of  our  city. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  b}^  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Rosen- 
, , garten,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  asked  that,  if  any  persons 

^ ^ had  different  views  on  the  subject,  they  would  present  them.  Mr. 

Ejiory  followed,  giving  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  more  par- 
■ ticularly  concerning  the  foreign  commerce  which  we  enjoyed, 

trusting  that  more  ample  facilities  would  be  given  to  increase  the 
same,  and  with  such  means  we  could  compete  with  New  York. 

I.  He  s})oke  of  the  fine  harbor  and  maritime  advantages  we  had,  and 

b^'  improving  these  advantages,  we  can  easily,  according  to  Mr. 
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Cochran’s  theory,  enhance  our  taxation,  lie  believed  it  was 
proper  for  Philadelphians  to  put  their  property  in  such  a shape 
that  it  will  produce  a revenue,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  pnt  a tax- 
ation upon  it-  He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  importance  of 
railroad  corporations  lending  such  aid  as  would,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, be  productive  of  such  a benefit. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  made  a few  remarks,  and  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  wields 
such  an  influence  throughout  the  country,  to  give  their  most 

earnest  exertions  towards  the  growth  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speakman  felt  sorry  that  there  w^as  no  more  disposition 
among  the  property-holders  of  this  city  to  speak  on  this  subject ; 
for,  said  he,  it  is  one  which  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  every 
State,  and  particularly  this  Commonwealth.  He  said  he  had 
often  asked  why  it  was  that  the  real  estate  owners  should  pay 
all  the  tax,  "while  personal  property  was  exempt,  but  he  now  saw 
the  philosophy  of  it.  He  also  alluded  to  tlie  great  amount  of 
property  which  was  exempt,  and  particularly  to  the  total  amount 
of  church  property.  He  was  opposed  to  such  exemptions.  He 
said  he  did  not  speak  selfishly,  because  he  w^as  a member  of  a 
Christian  church  himself. 

Gen.  Isaac  W^istar  then  followed,  and  said,  that  he  was  very 
happy  to  hear  the  \dews  of  taxation  so  very  ably  illustrated  l>y 
the  paper  read  this  evening,  and  desired  to  have  more  fully 
explaiiiGcI  the  relation  of  State  taxation  to  our  local  taxation  of 
1864,  that  which  particularly  effected  the  system  of  taxation  on 
corporations. 

He  did  not  desire  to  speak  against  the  State  taxing  corpora- 
tions, because  he  was  immediately  interested  in  one.  He  thought, 
however,  while  the  system  of  the  State  taxing  corporations  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  it  is  also,  in  some  respects,  to  his  mind 
objectionable.  He  thought  it  was  shifting  the  burdens  of  the 
State  from  the  agricultural  community,  and  owners  of  real  estate 
in  the  Commonwealth,  to  a few  thousand  stockholders  in  Pliila- 
delphia.  He  said  this  was  perhaps  a selfish  view  of  the  case,  but 
one  which  he  could  not  but  express.  He  then  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  a broader  view,  and  gave  his  idea  what  a corporation  was, 
their  privileges,  their  burdens  and  their  advantages.  He  spoke 
of  the  tax  on  anthracite  coal  and  white  pine  lumber,  and  the  tax 
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on  the  transportation  of  the  same.  He  thought  an  increase  of 
tax  on  the  article  of  coal  itself,  while  being  a burden  to  some, 
would  be  comparatively  nothing,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  this  increase  would  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  State,  and 
would  furnish  a revenue  equal  to  all  the  revenue  now  received  by 
the  State  from  all  sources ; this  was  a subject  at  least  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Mr.  Cochran  then  rose  for  an  explanation,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  that  he  had  met  an  officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  that  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
this^  officer  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  Road  was  determined  to 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  advance  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  this  city,  and  that  they  could  do  much  in  contx’olling 
shipments  here.  This  officer  remai’ked  that  there  was  a lar^e 
portion  of  the  business  which  could  be  controlled  by  their  road, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a portion,  of  course,  which 
the  shippers  themselves  controlled,  and  which  was  sent  to  Xew 
York. 

Mr.  Cochran  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  this 
benefit  relied  solely  upon  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
this  was  the  golden  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Although  there  are  ocean  steamers  at  present  having  their  ports 
of  entry  and  departure  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  still 
the  expense  of  preparing  suitable  wharfage  will  be  millions  be3'ond 
the  cost  of  the  same  accomodation  from  our  own  port.  The 
advantages  of  a port  on  the  western  shore  is  the  difference  in 
lighterage.  In  closing,  Mr.  Cochran  forcibly'  urged  U2)0ii  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  to  be  active  in  making  this  city  the  great 
commercial  mart. 

Mr.  Rosenoaeten  said  that  the  Association  should  be  well 
pleased  with  the  able  paj^er  of  Mr.  Cochran,  and  also  the  discus- 
sion of  it  by  Gen.  Wistar.  He  considered  the  subject  of  local 
taxation  one  worthy  of  the  broadest  discussion  ; the  great  difficulty* 
heretofore  experienced  upon  this  subject,  was  that  Pennsylvania, 
larger  than  many  of  the  German  States,  and  with  revenues  greater 
than  many  princes,  did  not  take  that  advantage  of  her  sources  of 
revenues  which  these  German  Confederations  did. 

He  thought  we  were  all  ajxt  to  discuss  this  subject  as  if  it  was 
a matter  of  mere  detail — for  instance,  a new  railroad,  a new  line 
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of  steamers  or  new  sources  of  revenue — and  forget  the  greater 
and  more  relevant  question  of  taxation. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  aim  of  this  Society,  and  how  well  it  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  did  not  think  that  matters  of  a political  or 
local  character  should  be  discussed,  but  questions  involving  the 
whole  subject  of  political  economy.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  now  this  subject  of  local  taxation  had  been  commenced,  it 
should  be  continued  until  it  was  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
tax-payer  of  our  city. 

!Mr.  Collins  then  spoke  in  reference  to  the  question  of  taxing 
white  pine  lumber,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  Gen.  Wistar.  He 
said  that  by  some  persons  it  was  believed  that  the  greater  amount 
of  the  white  pine  lumber  consumed  throughout  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board came  from  Pennsylvania.  He  said  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
that  a great  portion  of  it  came  from  Michigan — much  larger  than 
that  Tvhich  came  from  Pennsylvania.  He  said  the  jiine  lumber 
forests  of  Michigan  were  almost  inexhaustible,  while  those  of 
Pennsylvania  are  being  rapidly  consumed. 

In  Pennsjdvania,  there  are  50,000  acres  of  white  pine  timber 
cut  annually.  By  making  a calculation,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  amount  of  our  lumber  lands,  we  find  that  it  will  require  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  exhaust  our  entire  white  pine  forests  in 
the  whole  State.  For  this  reason  alone  he  did  not  think  it  quite 
fair  to  bring  the  taxation  of  anthracite  coal  and  white  pine  lumber 
on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  'Wharton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Economy,  Trade 
and  Finance,  thanked  Mr.  Cochran  for  his  paper  and  the  gentle- 
men who  had  discussed  it — and  the  Secretary  having  been  directed 
to  print  the  })ai)er,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussion, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


